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did, or could, divest his mind of all preconceived ideas and set it to work
again, ab initio, on a genuinely clean slate, historians will not doubt that
his naive belief in the possibility of a new intellectual start, and his bold
attempt to put this idea and ideal into practice, did effectually reopen
the way for the resumption of a Baconian advance which an Aristotelian
obstruction had arrested at the outset of the first day's march.

To the historian's eye, Descartes' supposedly clean slate reveals an
unobliterated Christian inscription;1 for, fortunately for the intellectual
future of the two societies that had rashly evoked the ghosts of philoso-
phies created by their predecessors, their uncritical enthusiasm had not
availed to make a clean sweep of a living theology in order to enthrone a
resuscitated philosophy in its place. In Western Christendom a Saint
Thomas Aquinas had been at liberty to enfeoff Aristotle only in so far as
he could contrive to do this without trespassing on the already established
tenures of those Fathers and Councils of the Christian Church whose
authority was recognized in the West; in China the Neoconfucians'
nominally integral reinstatement of Confucianism had been achieved
only by the sleight of hand with which they preserved, en masse, under
a Confucian veneer, the tenets of a Mahayanian Buddhist theology
which they professed to be rejecting in toto. Thus, when the renaissance
of a dead philosophy had spent its force and taken its toll, this dubious
intellectual adventure did not leave the society that had indulged in it
altogether destitute of resources for making a fresh intellectual start; and,
though in China this new departure was not taken without the help of a
push from alien hands, a Western World which gave a twentieth-century
China a salutary intellectual shock was able to perform this service for
one of its contemporaries by that date because by then it had already
succeeded in throwing off its own intellectual incubus by its own un-
aided intellectual prowess.

In the field of Law, Greek Orthodox Christendom in the Age of the
Macedonian Dynasty partially insured itself against the risks of its
evocation of the Corpus lustinianeum in the Vasilika by condescending
to the same trick that was practised in the China of the Sung Age in the
Neoconfucian renaissance of Confucianism. We have noticed already
that the compilers of the Vasilikh tacitly retained the Christian essence
of the legislation of an Iconoclast Syrian Dynasty whose works they were
professedly execrating and rejecting. The truth was that, notwithstand-
ing the retrospective anathema that the Iconoclasts had incurred, the
Biblical elements out of which they had created their new system of law
were sympathetic to the genius of an Orthodox Christian Society to
which the pagan Hellenic spirit of a classical Roman Law had become
morally repugnant; and the East Roman legislators of the Macedonian
Age must have been aware at least intuitively, if not consciously, that the
Orthodox Christian public for whom they were legislating would not be
able to bear the dead weight of a genuinely integral Justinianean juristic
renaissance. They therefore deftly lightened the incubus of the resusci-
tated Roman Law that they were imposing on the social life of Orthodox

1 On this point see Butterfield, H.: The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 (Lon-
don. 1949, Bell), pp. 98-99.